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PRINCIPLES OF ESTHETIC FORM IN THE ART OF 
THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

A PRELIMINARY SKETCH 

By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 

IN so far as esthetics is not merely a fanciful structure of meta- 
physical postulates, but deals with demonstrable relations, 
it is a study of the artistic principles characteristic of a certain 
cultural group or epoch, or of a certain school of artists. The very 
fact that such principles can be found demonstrates the cultural 
significance of the phenomena in question and gives to the science 
of esthetics a place in the series of cultural sciences. If artistic 
expressions were individualistic in the sense that they were disjecta 
membra, we could indeed not speak of principles. But everywhere 
in cultural growth do we become conscious of broad underlying 
laws which we abstract from the individual phenomena by concep- 
tualization and which make a scientific study of cultural phenomena 
possible beyond the stage of pure description. This seems to be 
the essential trait of culture history in contradistinction to indi- 
vidualistic history in which we deal with the succession of dynasties, 
the fates of armies, and the intrigues of statesmen. Thus from a 
culture-historical point of view we study the principles which under- 
lie the art of a certain cultural group, how in the progress of cultural 
development the principles become gradually metamorphosed into 
new ones, and how the whole presents the continuity of organic 
growth. 

All of our culture-historical concepts, such as culture areas, 
cultural specialization, assimilation of cultural borrowings and the 
like, are based on the existence of principles by which a cultural 
area or a cultural epoch may be characterized. But more than 
that we gain even our norms of cultural evaluations from the con- 
ception of such principles. For surely we do evaluate when we 
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speak of cultural centers and of the fringes of cultural areas. We 
actually do place the stress accent on the cultural centers and not 
upon the marginal areas. Purely descriptively there is no reason 
why the marginal areas should be of less significance or popularly 
speaking "lower" in degree of cultural development than the nuclei 
of the areas with their highly specialized cultural forms. We place 
the culture centers there where we discern broad principles under- 
lying the complexity of cultural life. It is illusory to believe that a 
purely descriptive culture history is possible. 

Our study of underlying cultural principles may be either ex- 
tensive or intensive. If it is extensive, we investigate the cultural 
life of a people as a whole, we correlate its different phases, study 
their associations one to another, and determine the common ideas 
which dominate them. But if our study is intensive rather than 
extensive, then we abstract a certain phase from the other phases 
and study the principles involved in the relation of its elements. 

In the following I propose to consider a sphere of culture-his- 
torical study of the intensive type to which very little attention 
has been paid. It consists in a study of the relations of form in the 
art products themselves. When these relations are such that we 
recognize them as typical of a certain culture area, we call them 
stylistic. The typical nature of these relations of form is the 
essential point, because only in so far as phenomena are typical 
do we speak of culture-historical principles. Most of those erratic 
markings which have been collected as the "Anfange der Kunst im 
Urwald" seem to be equally void of culture-historical bearing as 
are the helpless scribblings of children on which so much inter- 
pretative energy has been spent. 

In the case of the carving and painting of the northwest coast 
we are dealing with an art whose style is "felt" by every one. To 
whatever objects this art is applied, be it to totem poles, house 
fronts, canoes, dishes, or spoons, we are always confronted by cer- 
tain characteristic features of style. Certain -characteristics of 
this art have been discussed. For instance, attention has been 
called to the fact that invariably the whole of the animals repre- 
sented is given in the carving or painting, no matter how dispro- 
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portionate the size of the different parts of the body may be. 
Furthermore, it has been pointed out that in order to make such an 
entire representation possible the device of showing the animal 
"unfolded" either along the front or the back has been resorted to. 

These important principles refer still to the contents of the 
representations of this art, not really to the relations of forms, for 
which it would seem to me the term "artistic" is properly reserved. 
Such problems, for instance, as the relation of the forms of the mouth 
of the crest animals to the form of their eyebrows, if investigated, 
would reveal principles of "Formgebung" which might be as feas- 
ible of demonstration as is the principle of "unfolding." The 
mouth of the animals is either quite horizontal or its corners are 
turned down very considerably. Similarly, the eyebrows either 
lie about in the same plane or are considerably on the slant. Even 
a superficial survey I think is sufficient to impress one with the 
correlations which exist between these different forms of the mouth 
and the eyebrows. Similar problems of the artistic relations of 
lines arise in the case of the relation of the eyes to the superimposed 
ears of the animals and of the beak or nose to the rest of the face. 
Furthermore, such phenomena are of interest as the curvature of 
surfaces and the persistency with which painted lines are given 
artistic "character" by making them lighter and heavier at dif- 
ferent points, as for instance in the outlines of the eyes which repre- 
sent joints. By such a method of analysis we should arrive at the 
formulation of a number of esthetic principles which underlie the 
art of the northwest coast and which have thus far only been 
"felt." Only after the definite formulation of such principles can 
we attempt a scientific comparison of the artistic qualities in the 
style of different cultural groups. 

We should study not only the relations of lines and surfaces 
within the individual figures represented. An equally important 
task is to ascertain the principles which underlie the artistic com- 
bination of the different figures of a totem pole, of a spoon handle, 
or the like. A hasty survey reveals devices of composition that are 
in principle the same as some employed in our own art. For in- 
stance, a composition of crest animals is sometimes effected by 
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having a line in one figure continue in a succeeding one. In such 
a case the function of the line may be different in the two figures 
as far as the content is concerned, but from the point of view of form 
the continuity of the line results in a pleasing harmony in the out- 
line of the figures represented. Another device of composition is 
the relation into which the projecting ear of a figure is brought with 
the figure above it. This relation is often worked out with great 
skill and presents an example in which the primitive artist solved 
an esthetic problem of composition, — a problem consisting in this 
case in the bold composition of the ear of the lower figure with the 
legs and haunches of the one above. Under this heading of the 
relation of different parts of a totem pole to one another occur some 
of a ve^ry subtle nature. For instance, in some memorial columns 
on the top of which a bird is placed, the curvature of the back of 
this animal and the outline of its wings appear to be adjusted with a 
wonderful feeling of form to the rigid vertical lines of the undecor- 
ated section of the column. 

The most striking demonstration of the esthetic sense of the 
northwest coast artist lies in the adaptation of his subject matter 
to a given surface. There are a great diversity of surfaces to which 
he must adjust his composition. The totem poles offer cylindrical 
surfaces, the handles of spoons horn-shaped ones, dishes are round 
or oval, and canoes and the fronts of the houses have again different 
shapes. The given surface is the primary condition of composition 
and its utilization as an esthetic factor presents to the artist ever 
new problems. The solution of these problems involves truly 
artistic imagination. To speak here simply of technical mastery is 
not right. If this term should have any meaning whatever in our 
study of art, it must be made to refer strictly to the automatic 
motor habits which are bound to result from specialized activities. 
Certainly it must not vitiate the concept of artistic imagination, 
which is as indispensable in the study of primitive art as in that of 
our own. The adjustment of the same designs to different given 
surfaces is one of the most fruitful fields for studying the effective- 
ness of this imagination. The criteria are the different form-rela- 
tions of the same design on different kinds of surfaces. Such com- 
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parisons I think can be demonstrated in concrete terms. In the 
art of the northwest coast comparisons of this kind are rendered 
especially feasible on account o the conventions of a non-artistic 
character by which the artist is bound to represent all parts of an 
animal as well as never to omit certain characterizing features (for 
instance, the cross-hatched tail of the beaver, the long beak of the 
raven, etc.) whatever the shape of the surface may be. 

To summarize briefly there are then three distinct lines of re- 
search in our study of principles of form : 

1 . The study of the principles which underlie the formal relations 

of the different parts of the animal figure to one another; 

2. The study of the principles of the formal combination of 

successive figures; 

3. The study of the methods of composition with reference to a 

given surface. 
The pursuit of these lines of investigation is bound to lead us to a 
more exact determination of what constitutes the style of the north- 
west coast art. Our study will attain culture-historical depth by 
comparing the stylistic form relations of the cultural center with 
those of the marginal areas, or probably just with the absence of 
such form relations. Certainly the gradual waning away of the 
principles of esthetic form, which are valid among the Haida, as 
we proceed southward to the Kwakiutl and finally to the Nootka 
and Salish tribes, and northwest to the northern Tlingit and south- 
ern Eskimo, is very instructive. 

The relations of forms, the analysis of which is urged here, will 
be of varying degree of demonstrability. Some relations like the 
continuity of lines in different figures will be directly and geometri- 
cally demonstrable, while others will be more or less recondite. 
And there are even bound to remain such relations which can only 
be ' 'felt" and to which the student of art can only call attention in 
order that others may experience them. But certainly such a con- 
dition of affairs is in no way characteristic of the esthetics of primi- 
tive art. The study of our own art is confronted by the same situa- 
tion. For example on the one hand we may study the spatial 
relations of a Gothic cathedral in the purely mathematical terms of 
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the relation of the intercrossing of the longitudinal and the trans- 
versal naves ( = das Quadrat der Vierung) to the other dimensions 
of the edifice; on the other hand no one doubts the legitimacy of 
studying the purely psychic relations inherent in the different ele- 
ments of a modern piece of art. It is well known, for instance, 
what wonderful use Rodin makes of the human hand for purposes 
of characterization. In his sculptures the relation of the hand to 
the rest of the figure may be indispensable for the unity of artistic 
conception and still, in spite of this innateness, a pragmatic demon- 
stration of this relation would be inconceivable on account of the 
purely ideological nature of the relation. The result is that the 
relation can be only experienced intuitionally. It must be "nacher- 
lebt." The more spiritual the synthetic unity in art becomes, the 
less are the relations pragmatically demonstrable. 

The only plea I wish to make is that we study the formal prin- 
ciples in primitive art by methods comparable to those applied in 
the esthetics of our own. We are likely to look on primitive art 
simply as an ethnographic element and to limit our study to its 
relations with the other elements of a cultural unit. This I have 
called the extensive line of research. By an intensive study of 
primitive art we become conscious of the essential identity of prob- 
lems in primitive art and in our own. Surely both lines of study 
may become mutually helpful. The study of primitive art has the 
great advantage of an ethnological perspective in which the cul- 
tural relations, I mean borrowings, assimilations, specialization of 
cultural elements, are far more plastically outlined than they are in 
the history of our own art. On the other hand the esthetic study 
of our art is privileged by being able to become individualistic and 
biographical, so to say, thanks to the detailed documentary evidence 
bearing on its historical development. It is true that this may be- 
come an evil when the student is not able to look beyond the his- 
torical details and to see the broad underlying principles of cultural 
relations. But in the study of primitive art it is just this biograph- 
ical feature of the history of modern art that we need for stimu- 
lation. We tend too much towards conceiving the art of a primitive 
people as a unit instead of considering the primitive artist as an 
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individuality. It is necessary to study how the individual artist 
solves specific problems of form relations, of the combination of 
figures, and of spatial compositions in order to understand what is 
typical of an art style. A purely ethnological point of view in the 
study of primitive art is inadequate. We need a broader culture- 
historical outlook. It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless 
true that ethnology becomes the more scientific, the more it forgets 
that it is a science. Ethnology is a fortuitous unit. It is the cul- 
ture-historical point of view that counts. 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 



